
: ' i! r • - ! ^ t ki > ! i f * r f inqler i) i iiv.tr, Carter 1 . l.noryy !'l<m 
. «:! .Airdph n *' I 

•»AP» TYIIP: I di c‘, Continuing Haras ynent , Support Grow., 

wl . 'urdphic: J 


: 'din Most Demands After Mlay Strife <it a New York 

■Jr. i ver-. i ty 

i, OH wd‘ 4 

UcCUPAT IONA l HLALTH: Wisconsin Steel Sued for SI Million In Worker 

Death 

*250 wd5 5 

J . P . STEVENS: Harvard Co-oo Honors Boycott 

wd' 

NAT !'■.'! AM? PICANS: Woman Sterilized 

*50 wd‘>/ graph is. 5 

WOMI N/LABOR : niunan Sue-. for I iring 

*25 wds 5 

WOMi N/RAPI : Court Rules Married Men May Loyally Rape Wives 

*100 wds/ graphic 5 

nLALTH: Hiqn Cost of Birth 

*25 wds 5 


OCCUPATIONAL HLALTH: Osha Workplace Inspection Ruled 

Uncons ti tutional 

*100 wds 


ABORTION: Minnesota Abortion Clinic Damaged in Suspicious Fire 

*50 wds 6 

SEXISM. Federal Court Okays Discrimination Against Married Women 
* 1 00 wd s 6 


J L AL T H : Surgical Risk: Money i s L v e ry thing 

*100 wds . . i 


SLXISM: Taking Women is Taking a LOSS 

*25 wds 6 

LABOR: 

Chicago, May, 1937: The "Memorial Day Massacre" Revisited 

1200 wds/grapnic 7 

NA T IV f AML RICANS : Couple Fights for Custody of Grandchi ldren 

in Oregon 

1000 wds 9 


CULTURE: TV Overkill 

*75 wds 9 

THIRD WORLD WOMEN: Milwaukie Defense Committee Backs Black 

Puerto Rican Woman 

500 wds 10 

LABOR: Clothing Workers Infiltrate Bank's Annual Meeting; Denounce 

Its Ties with J.P. Stevens 

1 70 wds 10 

GAY: Gay Informant Recalls Sexpionage and Spying in Gay 

Liberation Movement 

21 00 wds/graph ic 11 


INTERNATIONAL 

FRANCE: Officials Hope for Baby Boom 

*50 wds 6 

ETHIOPIA: Students Stage Washington D.C. Protest Against 

Repressive Regime 

1800 wds /map 8 

CAMBODIA: Cambodians in U.S. Celebrate Second Anniversary of 

L i bera ti on 

600 wds/graphic 10 

•A Ju.'f ••u chart, 250 words or less 

GRAPHICS 

COVER: Drawing depicting the 1937 Memorial Day Massacre 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 

ETHIOPIA: Map p_l 

SEXISM: Cartoon p _1 

NATIVE AMERICAN: Graphic p_] 

WORKERS: Graphic p_l 

GAYS/FBI: Cartoon p_l 

CAMBODIA: Graphic p _2 

WOMEN/WORKERS: Graphic 

GARY TYLER: Graphic p _2 

ENERGY: Graphics p_ 2 

ECONOMY: Graphic p_? 
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h 1 1! 1 P 1 A . . .ait 1 r om p 12 

is p r idi'ig training tor Nebelbal, or the "Flame" 

B: alt Ihe 'T lame" .-quad is personally lcyal to 

Mtng. ; c and is the principle instrument for repres- 
"uui, >■: ttut in battle in the north or through kid- 
napp.ng, t.rture, and murder in the cities Brigade 
membt i - it.eive such privileges as free food, during 
a p* t .d wtien grain Is sear re. 

Prolo n ged Stru ggle 

1 tu- -truggle against military rule will clearly 
be pr.'i tiged and bloody, and the Ethiopian resistance, 
as - ymb . ized b\ the three- day ESUNA protest in 
Wa h i ngt jn , seems ready to accept the sacrifices 
ne. c-sa:\ t a reach victory 

\ si.-rer organization representing the 
Ethiopian students in the Netherlands cabled the 
foil wing message to the earlier this year: 



t ft 


JT URGENT NOTE FROM LNS 

i 

We have received almost no money from 
subscribers this week' IT IS CRITICAL THAT 
WE RECEIVE PAYMENTS NEXT WEEK Your bills are 
in the mail for May Please dig into your 
pockets for us and pay all of your bill right 
away 

At this point, it’s not even a question of 
the LNS staff not getting paid (we have not been 
1 able to pay ourselves for the last three weeks ) . 
Now, it's a question of having enough of a cash 
flow to be able to pay the major bills neces- 
sary tc keep things going -- for paper, lights, 
telephone, rent and postage to mail out the 
packets 

Now is the time to show your support for 
us, folks PLEASE, PAY YOUR LNS BILL AS SOON 
AS YOU GET IT’ (Any donations above that will 
be greatly appreciated) 


. _ N T r .. CUt -<~U 02*' >16 t&f — 

•G . . . * / " 
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: t ui -.: badly printed graphic or are missing a page, let us know and we*ll send YOU ANOTHER SOON 
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ENERGY EXPERT ROBERT ENGLER DISCUSSES 
CARTER’S ENERGY PLAN 

Vcte: Rounding off his first 100 

• ' • pteoi fanfare, President Car-vet- an- 
\ ,1 '^ e ; ’• • ^ energy po ;.ioy npril 20 Claiming 
age cheap energy ? s ever and that the 
; •' cv an $ : s : s the greatest crisis tc face the 

'' ' : c s : nc e war, the president called on the 
' '' ■-'* ~ c ?kow moral integrity end make sacrifices , 

‘--’’•'t peep oe, however , are questioning whether 
h se sacrifices will be distributed fairly . The 
thrust oi the program is that oil and gas 
-es will ce razeed — the theory being that if 
e -* raise prices high enough, people will buy less 

- ‘‘ e ; ana the nation's energy will be conserved 

•• a-: at story, however, does not support this ar- 
gument. During the Arab oil b.ycott the price of 
p : i earn products went up 50%, yet consumption 
has continued to grow. 

furthermore , there is l utile m the proposal 
~na: suggests any chawenge to the oil industry's 
p-.wer. in the following PNC interview, Robert 
r no L.er-~ author of The P:ln ui Of Oil and a new 

- • n. The Brotherhood Of Oil. Energy Policy And 

Ihe Public Interest published by the University 
■f -ficago Press — .... ‘his aspect of the 

.Jar tei- p r ogram , 

Whime recognizing the neea for a national 
energy yuan, Engler emphasizes r hat any effective 
•awrgy pm. icy would hu~e to beg .n with the removal 
-f ~ y U:tgy resources from the hands of private in- 


ti ng i e r furt her points _ * t that planni ng in 
.'.self is not threatening to industry, as long 
as. the planning remains under i^idus try's control 
and with its interests in mind He suggests that 
farter may actually be the first of the "corporate 
i zecu+ives" — his mora "■ rhetoric only a disguise 
f o : r supper r of the corporate order ) 

What are your- general feelings about ihe Carter 
i n e ray p ro po sal? 

One welcomes the Carter administration's in- 
vitation to a national debate over energy policy, 
its emphasis on conservation as opposed to giant 
rash programs for new energy development, and 
its stated concern about a jest distribution of 
resources and sacrifices 

However, my major . riticism of the Carter 
proposal is that while it appears to be comprehen- 
sive, and it takes m plenty, there is no real 
overall plan. There is no plan whi.h looks at 
the way this society overall uses energy, the way 
it allocates capital investment 

it surrenders completely on the issue of 
price; it surrenders on what I think is a pop line, 
to say that the age cf cheap energy is ever. Be- 
cause you really should makt distinctions: There 

may be areas of economic life where you want to 
entourage development through cheap energy For 
example, whatever the faults of the Tennessee 
valley Authority were, the idea of cheap energy 
tc help a depressed area gro>w was a valuable idea. ; 

New there would also be ether areas where you 
won r tc discourage energy--noc just gas guzzling 


cars, but maybe much of the automobile industry 
Or much of industrial use. By and large there's 
a heavy amount of our industrial apparatus which 
is based upon extraordinary waste, whose only jus- 
tification is profit And the energy industry it- 
self is the principle user of natural gas 

And the Carter- plan doesn't address that waste at 
all? 


It addresses it tangentially. But unless they 
really tackle the problem cf reshaping the invest- 
men r patterns of this society — which means challen- 
ging the heart of private ownership of resources — 

I don't think they can get very far 

1 suspect the energy industry and much other 
cf the corporate world could live with a hell cf a 
lot cf what Carter now proposes There will be a 
lot of publicly expressed anguish. But it remains 
to be seen what really is so fundamentally threat- 
ening 

So what do you think an energy policy must do to 
address the corporate control of resources you 're 
t a iking ab out ■ 

A starting point should say that private own- 
ership of na r urai resources is inappropriate Now, 
public ownership would not solve problems automat- 
ically. You could have the same incompetence, ".he 
same vested interests, or whatever. But I don’t 
think you’re able to deal with these things anymore 
by assuming you can persuade private forces t: act 
in the public interest, or that you can sufficiently 
use the tax power I'm convinced that a major fight 
ought tc be made to say that resources Ough^ t~ be 
publicly developed and allocated 

Why does our society waste sc much energy 

There's been a glib assumption, fostered by 
the energy industry, that high energy consumption 
is consistent with high level cf living. And ie's 
not necessarily true There are countries that 
have standards of living as high as the Umred 
States, but with maybe 50% of the energy consump- 
tion per person But we have an extraordinarily 
wasteful economy. 

What kind of was+e are you referring +o' And hew 
could we ha,e a similar standard of living without 
so much energy waste 7 

Well, that brings up one cf the criticisms 
some people are making of the Carter proposal- -that 
there’s no real aid for mass transit,- (His defenders 
say there will be a separate message ) Now if you 
take major American cities, there's extraordinary 
waste because of inadequate mass transit Tc what 
extent could you develop a mass transit system that 
would make that kind cf travel attractive, as op- 
posed tc the wasteful bumper to bumper driving' 

The great national defense highway system, 
which was the greatest public works project in Amer- 
ican history outside of war, pumped about $60 bil- 
lion into highway buildings And in retrospect one 
could ask how mu _ h of that might better have been 
used for c.rh c r kinds cf development. So that’s one 
kind of was T e 

Now Barry Commoner points cut another kind of 
waste He shows hew decisions, let’s say by canning 
companies, t, : shift from tin plated to aluminum cans, 
increases the energy used in the production of these 
cans several fold. The decision, from the corporate 
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V> ^ 6 1 e * serve& iheir ends They make mere 
^ ^ r ^ucther example xs the shift from nat- 

r c detergents, so that now it's pretty 
' ° 1 d ^ intj a supermarket and find a soapflake. 

r ‘ “ 1 " 3 protit-based derision which has energy . 


c - ,; * t: 6 pt.pesale g-'-ivg to address any of that? 

w t appeal to the American people to conserve, 
t- : it ire, is very noble But I think if people 
^ c g^ng to sacrifice c: conserve they have got to 
hc\ c a : C ai genuine feeling that they’re in control 
1 r- he sit jaLicn about whi_h they're going to make 

1 1 » c i 


Al-o, these sacrifices are going to have to 
be -J ust There's endless emphasis on this in Car- 
tor - messages, but it’s not clear to me that if 
> - r excite a man who drives a huge car to pay more 

1 c » -Hot that s reaiiy a penalty. So he just 
add- it to the cost of doing business 

On the other hand, there are people I know in 
' 3 1 Massac husetts who if fuel prices go up and 
' hc '> den* i get it bark through one of these so- 
-..•=d rebate plans, they’re already sc close to 
'1- margin of survival that they're really going 
r be hit hard 

' c;: ta t said that he doesn't think it 1 s necessary 
’• ' ok up the til corponies 3 that antitrust mech- 

m .cm ^ era suff talent Oha t dt you think? Is 

:k^ia any evidence that points in that direction? 

, there’s net Carter is not really challen- 
g-ng the control of the oil companies He's scold- 
ing 'hem or c asionaily , and they're trotting out 
and ^ 3 ying, some of them, 'this is pretty bad, he 
a_cs:. t understand the real problems ' But 1 won- 
der it we’re net getting put on a bit, you know 

The antitrust record suggests that m order 
r . w : : k , antitrust requires the absence of corpor- 
ate p.wer It's never really worked because of the 
P ~ . i r . : a 1 pewer that spills over from this concen- 
T rated economic power. 

. 'm reasonably ccnv in: ed--and I say this net 
--t :t gl ibness--that given the range and the power 
ct the energy industry, its increasing takeover of 
a i ompet ing energy resources, its extraordinary 
dra.n of capital (maybe one fifth of all capital 
investment in the United States is in the energy 
industry) and its corrosion of the whole political 
pi- given all this, antitrust mechanisms are 

r. j r enough. 

for example, during the Watergate investiga- 
tion, people wondered why, with all the televised 
d-ama, did the Er v in/ Water gate committee appear 
rathe: shy about pursuing certain questions of cor- 
porate involvement and corruption Well, every 
u.ngle member of the Senate Watergate committee, 
ex c pt chairman Ervin himself, was a recipient of 
c:i ' rmpany funds for his campaign. 

What 1 'm saying is that the whole process is 
. . : r opted- -whether one locks at the way the indus- 
u > i-eis the definition for energy "reserves" or 
their massive assault on public opinion (Can you 
tuii ;n an educational station and find something 
o r made possible by a grant from Mobil or Exon 
■_ r one of the giant . c r po r at ions ) 

Per example, during the energy crisis, the 


I' 2 


United States government relied cn the industry 
to conduct most of its negotiations to allocate 
the cil supply They relied cn the industry to 
deal with negotiations with Saudi Arabia, with 
Iran and so forth: The State Department said, 'we 

have no judgment that would supercede theirs, we 
don't know what to say about price; they have the 
competence 

One problem I see is that the energy policy creates 
the illusion that something is changing when in 
fact the sajrie people have the control who have had 
it all along 

That's obviously a real problem. And I spend 
a major part of the last chapter in my new book ar- 
guing about the whole case of planning Because 
1 favor a kind of planning which Carter doesn’t 
talk about--a planning which would be democratic. 

So you're quite right National planning with 
the present rhetoric could just be corporate lea- 
dership In fact, it is conceivable that a fair 
amount cf corporate perspective will increasingly 
welcome national planning. I’ll give you an example 

Until recently, if you talked about national 
land-use planning, you were labeled as someone dan- 
gerous But in relatively recent years you're get- 
ting, among others, corporate interests calling 
for national land-use planning, moderately. 

Now, they’re net asking to become accessories 
to their own socialization What they’re fearful 
of is that people, say in Santa Barbara or Nassau 
and Suffolk counties, won't think of the larger 
national interest when the companies come along and 
want to put in giant tanker terminals, pipeline 
setups, refineries Sc national land-use planning 
would protect them (industry) from regional and 
local ecological movements. 

So 1 could see national planning mechanisms 
furthering what radicals in the sixties called the 
corporate state Therefore, the debate should not 
be to say 'no' to planning--I see no out for plan- 
uiug given a technological society — but to keep such 
controls accountable to people in different parts 
of the country and the world 

And so the real fight is for democratic controls 
Not a father whose going to do it fer you, and be- 
hind the smile cf the father might be the same old 
array of corporate interests controlling every 
single major agency of rhe United States and the 
states' government. 

The energy industry is betting that as long as 
we can drive and have all of the equivalent comforts, 
we won't give a damn about questions of control. 

But it seems that increasingly in the T J.S, this 
is no longer the case - Bor example 3 those people 
you were talking about in western Massachusetts 
won't be getting all those f comforts, * 

The question is, how do you translate it into 
some political reality In this last book 1 de- 
scribe in brief all kinds of experiments around the 
country, where people m communities and states 
and regions are trying t: exercise some kind of 
control over the coal in their region, the way it 
is mined and so forth 

Then there are places where people have fought 
for public ownership cf resources in regions. ~And 
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U '*; te aie communities which have taken the lead in 
>ot energy, garbage conversion and so forth So 
110 ' e ° ’ e hundreds of experiments — technological, 

l x 1 * ~ * c a i and econcniK 

^ -■ £ r : e / ' s pr.gr am could undermine en- 

K: - 1 ' -dc’ e;j..itss For example > the at- 
'l •' : •' : -P snip lining Nou> the response 

' r u r ae hat-- t „ r 

^el; that quesr.cn is a very haunting one 
■ Lbt - 1 - 1 Re among others, preempted the :on- 

>fci ' at ion/ e.ology mevement of the early seventies, 
vvi.i this really preempt all these various popular 

m. v c ment s 

Part cf it is whether you can really generate 
=> genuine political debate- Because my argument 
* t-ssentially that the .nsis Is hot of energy 
b..t cf politics The crisis isn't that we're 
running out of energy right now 

>*- d ' a. go mean', 

What I mean is that ours is a system which 

allowed ail these critical decisions to be 
made privately. And the argument’s always been 
r hat s the most efficient, it serves us best and 
it eliminates government bureaucracy, tyranny, 
watte, etc But I think this has to be challenged 
There.- must be a willingness to say, "Damn it, we 
.ughi to have an energy policy which is ecelogi- 
3 1 * > sane, politically accountable, and ecormmic- 
a i . , just " 

y * 3't* ang examples of uhat such a policy 

-a . . k : ike . 

Weil , there aren't any now But when the 
Mexican Revolution nationalized and threw out the 
i -reign oil ccmpanies in 1938--the date became a 
national holiday — they set up a public corporation, 
Pemcx, and part of their argument was that the oil 
sh.uid be used to meet the needs cf their people-- 
r : de"eiop resources, to develop depressed areas 
and so forth 

New there are many, many criticisms cf Pemex 
And the Mexican Revolution was a long time ago, 
and has a long way to go--that is, millions of 
pt.ple live dreadfully But it did suggest an 
ideal, chat you use energy not simply for crash 
programs of development, or so everyone can drive 
bumper to bumper on super highways, but to allo- 
ar, e it so it meets the needs of people 
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GARY IYLER FACES CONTINUING HARASSMENT; 

NATIONAL SUPPORT MOVEMENT GROWS graphics) 

NEW YORK. (LNS)- -Gary Tyler and his supporters 
.-ntinue the fight for Tyler’s freedom despite 
.nsranr legal set-backs and harassment since he 
Wat imprisoned in October of 1974 

I>±er last went to court in early March, when 
he fa.ed Judge Ruche Marino a second time for 
-enten.ing. The 18-year old faces life imprison- 
ment at hard labor with no chance of parole for 
twenty years 

The first time around, Tyler was sentenced to 
death by electrocution But last summer, the U S 
S > j premc Court struck down Louisiana^ capital 


punishment penalty 

Since the time of Tyler’s November '73 con- 
viction, new evidence pointing to the defendant’s 
innocence has been uncovered, The state’s star 
witness, Natalie Blanks, recanted her previous 
testimony and implicated Judge Marino as one of the 
st aloe officials who pressured her into giving false 
information about the case Judge Marino, however, 
has dismissed Blanks' recantaticn, and claims her 
allegations against the police and other public 
officials are "preposterous " 

Ernest Kojc, the driver of the school bus from 
which Tyler is said to have fired a pistol into a 
meb cf about 200 whites pretesting school desegre- 
gation, says that Tyler was framed In a recent 
statement, the 25 year old Marine Corps veteran said, 
"I can detect a 38, a 45, or a 16mm howitzer, and 
as God is my judge, no gun was fired from my bus. 

Gary is innocent " 

Kojc recalled that the gun said tc be the murder 
weapon was found by police only on their third search 
for it Kcj o was not allowed to see either the gun 
or the place where it was allegedly hidden in rhe 
bus Significantly, Kojc has net been subpoenaed, 
despite his expressed interest in the case and his 
desire to testify 

Harassment Continues 

At Tyler’s re-sentencing in Hahnville, the state 
made a show of force by having scores of sheriff 's 
deputies, state troopers and plainclothes police 
both inside and outside the courtroom After the 
new sentence was read, Tyler was taken by helicopter 
hack to Angela State Penitentiary, where he did time 
on death row after his first sentencing 

Back at Angola prison, harassment and intimida- 
tion are an everyday parr cf Tyler's life. According 
to his mother, Juanita Tyler, he was sent to "the 
hole" for ten days on April 6th for minor offenses. 

He was given five days for talking on the telephone 
for more than five minutes; the other five days were 
fcr entering the cafeteria without first removing 
his ^ap Upon his release from solitary confinement, 
he was threatened with more time there for being 
disobedient at work 

Tyler's defense is planning to take the case to 
the U S Supreme Court The appeal will be based on 
the argument that Gary Tyler should not have been 
tried in adult criminal court but in juvenile court, 
since he was 15 at the time of his arrest - 

Meanwhile, Gary Tyler has been threatened and 
harassed with a lawsuit In December, 1975 the 
family of Timothy Weber — the 13 year old white 
youth who Tyler is accused of murdering — brought 
a suit for over half a million dollars in damages 
against the sta te--3-f— Loui-s-xana and the St Charles 
Schoo 1 C omm ittce and Sheriff’s office Tc charged 
that -Weber's death was due to their negligence. 

Since then the School Committee has included Tyler, 
in turn — meaning that he .ould be held responsible 
for a per -enrage cf the damages if the suit were 
successful, ' - - " " ' 

Gary Tyler's case is steadily picking up national 
support, with the National Lawyers' Guild planning 
legal support and fundraising for the case, — 30 
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STUDENTS kin MOST demands AFTER 9 -day strike 
AT STATE UNIVERSITY IN NEW YORK 

N1 N \ORK CLNS) — A nine -day student strike which 
iciiiiix >hut down the campus at the New York State 
U;mofhii\ College at Old Westbury, ended April 26 
>• settlement was reached agreeing to most of 
ti'.c students 1 demands. 


for students that have no other place to learn " 

"But," said Angela Gilliam, a black professor 
"they didn't carry it out, Todd refused to commit 
himself to parity among various ethnic groups or 
between students over and under 25 years old H c 
called it quotas and says it's illegal The admin: 
tration is supposed to be integrated. 


Inc settlement, reached after a fifteen hour 
negotiating session and approved almost unanimously 
b> a student vote, calls for strong "affirmative 
action goals" at the college. These will strive to 
cstabl. i-h that at least half the students be female, 
tli ut the median age of the students be over 25, and 
that the black, Hispanic, and white components of ‘ 
t'ae vOi'ege be of equal size, with another component 
?u/ Art i an-Amer i cans and Native Americans 

Also agreed to were student demands for proper 
this -are and infant-care facilities, enlarged fi- 
nancial .support for the "traditionally bypassed" 
students for whom Old Westbury was set up; assur- 
diictr the't no pre-admission te^Ls will be instituted 
at the college; and Lhe return to government by 
committees of students, faculty and staff, instead 
or the ’ Rules of Public Order" promulgated by Act- 
ing President Edward Todd, 

The only demand not met was the reinstatement 
o I two black professors, Sam Anderson and Betty 
Bcirney, whose contracts have not been renewed in 
spite oi recommendations by the Reappointment, Pro- 
motion and Tenure Committee of students, faculty 
and rtiaif Originally this demand was presented 
as "nun-negoc table " 

"Tie decision of the student negotiators was 
that our basic demand had been met’ — the preserva- 
tion of the mission of the school" explained Anne 
Vazquez, a member of the college's student govern- 
ment . 


"We won agreement last year to expand the ti- 
cultural program," she continued "So they tick 
lines (money and staff) out of Black Studies for 
a year and gave them over to Hispanic Studies- its 
the problem. We're ail minorities to them- Ihey 
don't understand, or at least pretend not to, tha 
a commitment to a mul ti-cultural institution 
doesn't mean just whites and 'others 

In the background of this conflict is what 
students consider to be a move to turn Old Wertbi • 
into a "finishing school for junior college trass if 
students from Nassau County They simply don’t 
want us peons from the city, particular fy the 
and latins, out here in the country," said on= whit 
student , 

Van Praag emphasized that the students "dc-. ' > 
want this to be seen as an action against white 
transfer students We just don't want thi=> t t-.- ^ 
place only for them We are fighting ior quality 
ucation for everyone " 

"This school has a great significance;" 

Anne Vazquez, who has been a student there lit 
"During the strike, news media came m here and d. 
were really amazed to see everybody getting a^-.-g ~ 
well together — black, Spanish, white, ^ide-r aud 
younger 

"They asked us, 'Is this just because _ i -ire 
strike? ' And we said 'No, come back and an t a', 
other day- That's one of the really special thing- 
about this college " 


"Some students were angry," she admitted, "But 
tor the most part, people felt glad about all the 
things we got. To hold onto that other demand 
would have been counterproductive- We did preserve 
the initial demand we were fighting for." 

While not guaranteeing the reinstatement of 
the two professors, the settlement does refer them 
to a grievance procedure, and Vazquez expressed 
some opt imism that the two will be rehired 

Strike Defends School'^ "Mission" 

The strike, which began April 18, was seen by 
students as a defense of "the mission of the school." 
All oi the demands centered around the continuation 
of Old Westbury as an institution of learning for 
"the traditionally educationally bypassed"* — blacks, 
latino, older women with children, and veterans 

Recently, students charged, the :ampus has been 
departing from this mission, with a cutback m pro- 
grams and efiorts to reach out to ch- people for 
whom the school was created 

The issues in the present strike were "the same 
as in the six-day strike in j. 9?6," explained Nancy 
Van Praag, a spokesperson for the strike's communi- 
cation committee. "Then we won a signed agreement 
with President Maquire and Acting President Todd. 

J he v agreed to all of the things that we are demand- 
ing now to make sure that the school remains a place 
p LIBERATION News Service (#861) 


No Guarantees 


Asked whether the current agreement pi., -.dt 
any guarantee that what happened m 1976 won't n 
again, Anne Vazquez replied, "There’s never gust 
They can propose to put something on the budget 
then the budget is cut, and you're out " 




But she also expressed some optimism that i f - 
presence of state officials in the negotiation- 
make it more likely that the proposals are hi: w d 
"They realized how serious we were and the^w 
officials are more politically vulnerable that 
college administration. All of SUNY and the 
now looking at us. So if they don’t carty the gt. 
their promises, there will be more problems i : . n 
politically ■ " 


She explained that the agreement ne t t : sd-h: 

ter pre-admission tests was significant, as wa- ■■ r 
university's stated intention to make special re- 
cruitment efforts in communities where sought- arc- 
students can be reached. 


But "we have to go out there and continue • 
work, because ncone is going to hand us an_, U i eg 
she emphasized "This strike accomplished an jwt ■ 
lot But the work has only begun " — 30 — 

(Thanks to Allan Pasternack of the N Y w. 

News and Perspective for help with this cuna:* 1 
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WISCONSIN STEEL SLED FOR $1 MILLION 
IN death of worker 

NEW YORK(LNS) — The wife of a worker who was 
Rilled by gas at the Wisconsin Steel Company in 
South Chisago at the end of March has filed a $1 
million damage suit charging the company with 
neg 1 i gence 

Wilhelmina Anderson has charged that the steel 
company permitted dangerous conditions to exist 
at the plant without emergency equipment and medi- 
cally trained help . Robert Anderson and three of 
his co-workers died while cleaning out a non- 
operating blast furnace to ready it for operation. 
Six steelworkers were also hospitalized. 


native American women sterilized 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Over a four year period the U=S, 
Indian Health Service has sterilized 3,400 American 
Indian women without obtaining proper consent from 
many of them and without telling many of the women 
that the operations were not necessary 

All of the women were between the ages of 15 
and 44, and 36 of them were under the ages of 21, 
despite a court-ordered moratorium on sterilizations 
of people younger than 2i- 

— 30- 

See graphics. 

f And thanks to Health Fac for this short), 
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The four workers, ail employees of Gray Con- 
struction Co., a private construction company 
hired to clean the furnace, were not provided with 
gas masks. Nor were gas detection devices, such 
as chose used in coal mines, in operation. 

Steel companies are making increasing use of 
outside contractors to do various construction 
jobs in the mills. The contractors agree to do 
the job within a cercain time limit and workers 
for these firms are not subject to the union super- 
vision, safety checks and procedures that offer 
some measure of protection to s t eelworkers - 

Survivors of the three other workers are ex- 
pected co file lawsuit? sncrtly. — 30 — 

; See cooker #868 fez background article ; . 
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WOMAN WHO REFUSED AN "ADVANCE" IN HER CAREER 
NOW SUES FOR FIRING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A federal appeals court in Vir- 
ginia recently ruled that a woman who was fired for 
refusing sexual relations with her boss has a right 
to sue under the US Civil Rights Act and ask for 
damages 

The ruling overturned a lower court decision 
The woman, Darla Jean Garber, is now suing for $1 
million - 

— 30— 

f.Thanks to Big Mama Rag for this short,; 
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harvard coop honors j.p, stevens boycott 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The New England J,P, Stevens 
boycott got a big boost in April when the Harvard 
Coop, erne of Cambridge, Massa chuse t tg ' largest 
department stores, cleared its shelves or Stevens 
products . 

The national boycott was launched in 1974, 
alter workers at seven southern plants voted in the 
Textile Workers Union (now the Amalgamated Clothing 
and Textile Workers Union; . The giant textile 
manufacturer has refused to bargain m good faith, 
continuing to proiit from icw wages paid to non- 
unionized workers, and irem low taxes and energy 
costs - 

Organizers of the New England boycott first 
approached the Harvard Coop management in March, 
according to the Boston Phoenix , and shortly after- 
wards S2 , 800 worth of Siemens good s were withdrawn 
from sale . However the store s Board of Directors 
stopped short of expressing public support for 
the boycott. 

A boycoct organizer ; Mike Sch^ppani, said 
that tiie Coop's refisai to publicly support the 
t> o y c o 1 1: was "disappointing, ou, ... there ‘ a no Stevens 
stuli at the Coop no J.P Stevens is going to 
hear about that." --30 — 

k # kkk kkkk kkkkkk kkkk k ****** *********************** 

, .. ,..nuwi^i ION aT ihb SEaBROOK, NEW HAM n CHIR£ 

NLCI.JWJ SCHEDULED FOR THIS WEEKEND, IF 

there are any anti-nuclear actions in your area, 

WE'D REALLY APPRECIATE HEARING ABOUT THEM. 

■; A ' f ~TT~T; liberation news service 


COURT RULES IT • S LEGAL FOR MARRIED MEN 
TO RAPE THEIR WIVES 

NEW YORK(LNS)’ — a Newark, New Jersey judge has 
ruled that a man cannot be charged with raping his 
wife 

Essex County Court Judge Nicholas Scalera dis- 
missed a rape indictment against a New Jersey man 
on the grounds that New Jersey's 1898 rape law 
effectively grants a husband absolute right to rela- 
tions with his wife The man, Albert Smith, is 
also charged with impairing the morals of his two 
young children Smith was charged when he broke 
into his estranged wife's home and raped and beat 
her while the children watched - 

Upon dismissing the rape indictment, Judge 
Scalera said that a husband cannct be prosecuted 
for rape when he is "still legally married to his 
wife, unless there is a judicial order for separation 
or divorce." 

(See graphics. 
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HIGH COST TO BE BORN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — It costs at least $1200 to have 
a baby these days in the United States.- According 
to a 1976 survey conducted by the Health Insurance 
Institute m New York : that figure is a national 
average I: --ties the costs of pre-natal care, 

delivery, post-natai care and Hospital charges. The 

cost is expected to rise even further in 1977, 30 

(Thanks to The Spokeswoman for this short) * 
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osha workplace inspections ruled unconstitutional 

NEW \ORK (LNS ) — A three-judge federal court in 
Boise, Idaho delivered a critical blow recently to 
the tederal Occupational Saiety and Health Act (OSHA) 
b\ declaring a key enforcement provision of the Act 
unconstitutional 

The court ruled that OSHa safety inspections of 
workplaces without a search warrant based on proba- 
ble cause constitute a violation of the Fourth 
Amendment , 

The ruling in the case, brooghc by a contractor 
in Pocatello, Idaho, is one of the first constitu- 
tional challenges to OSHa that has been upheld m 
the lower courts and would appear to bar all in- 
spections under r he Act OSHA has obtained a tem- 
porary order from Supreme Court Justice William 
Rehnquist allowing continued inspections pending a 
direct appeal to the U S Supreme Court 

If the Idaho decision is upheld, OSHA would 
essentially become inoperative 

-30- 

(. Thanks to Health Pac tor this short ) 
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( See graphics ) 

SOME FRENCH OFFICIALS HOPING FOR BaB¥ BOOM 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Some members of the French 
government, linking French grandeur to population 
size, (.and possibly to unspoken desires for a 
large workiorce) are considering policies which 
would encourage women to have larger families 

These policies include increasing the monthly 
aid and tax breaks given to families tor every 
child atter their tirst 

The French population has been declining over 
the past few years, in part because of the wide- 
spread use of contraceptives and the availability 
of legal abortions 

-30- 

(Ihanks to Health Pac tor this information ) 
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MINNESOTA ABORTION CLINIC DAMAGED 
IN SUSPICIOUS FIRE 

NEW YORK(LNS) — a Planned Parenthood abortion 
clinic in St,- Paul, Minnesota has been seriously 
damaged by a tire believed to be the work of anti- 
abortion arsonists 

The clinic — which opened last January alter 
a long legal battle with an ad-hoc anti-abortion 
group called Citizens for Concerned Action — has 
been the target of vandals as well as picketers 
Planned Parenthood officials have also been threat- 
ened because of their involvement in the clinic 

-30- 

(Thanks to The Spokeswoman tor this short ) 


FEDERAL COURT 0Ka¥S DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST MARRIED WOMEN 

NEW YORK (LNS ) — a federal appeals court has 
upheld a lower court finding that Delta Airlines' 
refusal to employ married women as flight atten- 
dants does not constitute sex discrimination 

The suit against Delta Airlines was brought 
by Etta Stroud, who was forced to resign after 
she was married Stroud was refused reemployment 
twice by Delta, once because she was married and 
once because she was divorced 

The court ruled that because Delta hires 
only women as flight attendants, its’ refusal to 
hire married women has nothing to do with sex 
discrimination Had Delta routinely employed 
married men as flight attendants, said the court, 
Stroud would have had a case 

-30- 

(Thanks to The Spokeswoman for this short ) 
a*************************************************** 

SURGICAL RISK: MONEY IS EVERYTHING 

NEW YORKCLNS) — What aspects oi hospital care 
most aiiect the success rate of surgery; A mas- 
sive study conducted by Staniord University i inds 
the strongest factors in good surgical care to be 
CD expenditures per patient ( 2 ) the proportion 
oi Registered Nurses involved m direct patient 
care, and (.3) the care the hospiral takes m 
granting stafi privileges 

These factors far outweigh more conventional 
ones such as size oi the hospital, whether or not 
it is a teaching hospital, and the percentage of 
its' staff who have received their state board 
certifications 

Other findings from a massive five-year study 
oi surgical services m the U S indicate chat 
half cf all surgical complications and 33 per cent 
of all surgical deaths are preventable 

-30- 

(Ihanks to Health Pac for this short ) 
**************************************************** 

taking women is taking a loss 

FOR CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 

NEW YORK(LNS) — A news item in a recent edition 
of the Catholic magazine, "Our Sunday Visitor," 
reads: "The Catholic Theologie Union m Chicago 

showed an increase m students from 168 to 189 
Bur don't cheer Among the students are 22 women, 
subtract them and the total showed a loss " 

Subtract Our Sunday Visitor" and there 
wouldn t be a loss 

-30- 
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RIR \ OKR [RADICAL AMERICA/ INS) -The "Memorial 
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- -t.e, in Sou Mi Chicago A ponce ascauit 
■ • tr ^ e : ' ended . n 7 he death of to people, 
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M,<. M - lTl - 1 . a 1 Day Ma m : re LLe. was also the first 
f-' - Jrr,r oi Lc.al 6S .... fj, t United Steel Workers 
1 ;\m- L -a (USWA* at Rtpubi.c Stcci m South Chica- 

Lctne the St^e. workers Organising Committee 
" lu 1 1 vv a termed a n June, 1936, Patterson built 
hi -.di-p^ndent union of 3,000 worker: at the South 
O.i.j in Sept enr.ce : i936 he war fired for 
1 ■ - ;li ' i > * t) and t r om then u n t . i he r e 1 1 r ed i n 

-iu.n lu war t-mp.cyed a: an organ, zer u ; t by the 
MUH — d r h - ■ n the USlVA f d lowing .s hi, own first 
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'unr 1 9 J 6 we started the drive tc organize 

^ - fc 1 workers in ^ 1 a i - area I had a lucrative 

T • J ' r 8 C J I b<*d all rhese 'cmpany unions 
r> - 8 h : u r r b = s r eei mills, and I knew 7 nearly every 
1 id go r r ties? p?”ple and get them to 
‘ ' 7 ' ' j • n 1 ng the Steel Workers U c i : n Of course 

T -' r ■ r [ bem were joining up a r their own voli- 

1 d:dn ,f dr all this by myself; I was just 
■ ? a ■ ■ g a n z e r 

L \ i hat r. i m e 193- had rolled a r : u nd , a nd we 
h o -j.'cady get ten a : ont rate wirb U S. Steel 
u ; oeg i e - I 1 : i nc i s at rhe time) When we tried to 
gr' a on 7 r act with Republic Steti cr. May 26, 1937, 
:r w ; k t r - wenr on srrike because Iom Girdler said 
w-.. Id -ather dig potatoes than ever sign a con- 
3 ■ t w . r h any labor or gan i za t i on So the s t r ike 

'A O - . fj 

I und ^ r s 7 and you warn to hear just a little 
-b 1 1 - Mr m„ r lal Day Massacre I was there I 
■A,- r he r t - n the Wednesday night when the strike 
-forced I watched rhe police march around in their 
I' c . • d r ) r „ rma r ion They were very wel 1 or iented , 
and ' ward 11pm they marched out all of a sudden 
--'nd b.-.Kfc up our picket lines, and the next thing 1 
Knew I ended up in jaii cn the first night of the 
-trikt with abc-ut 18 other organizers 

We get our lmmed la r a j. y the next morning, 
cha'ged wirh disorderly conduct Thursday 1 began 
' ' -rgamzt the picker line Mayor Kelly said at 
M.< r.m-: "Yeah, you an picker all you want " 
w Kepr 7 r y i ng to picket and we got put back in 
aii On Friday night we go 7 real angry We 
ma- r - d , and we were det-rmined that we were going 
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that scattered us There was no riot, We ran like 
hell The cops were af r er us They always say we 
riot We never iict. We wanted to picket, and they 
won’t iet you picket; cops make you riot They rioted 
against us, always I know it, I’ve been there r oo 
many times Anyhow, rbey chased us and they bear us 
a gain 

This get a lot cf union people mad They g: 7 
mad over here at Inland Steel; they got mad a 7 : Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube; and rhey got mad dewo at Garv 
So we decided ro hold a big meeting the f'lllcwcrg 
Sunday, which was Memorial Day We in* Med r Y t - public 
to come and bear us, and we were going to picket We 
had been given rhe right; i r was m the paper Every- 
thing said we iruid picker Afrer the m?e 7 ing was 

over we starred r c ma r c h , and I wet r dewm wirf oh? 
frenr group r ighr by the flag, and there we m^r abcut 
650 cops lined up. It was ge f ting ro be kind cl famil- 
iar I was always ill a r ease: I didn't like i r ; 
don't ever think anybody’s rhat brave But I was 
an organize: in charge of rhe picket line, so I walked 
along and saw my familiar old friends Mconey, the 
commander of the police, and Kilroy 

They sued about six feet, six in. hes tali; 
they're big telrcws,and I'm not very big Ard I . o : k- 
td up and said "Well, here we are. We'd i.iks r: go 
through Would you escort us? We d like to piker " 

Well he was sending there --Kilroy was 7 he man — 
and he was reading a very official documen 7 ask.ng us 
. n r he name of c he pe o pie of Illinois r : disperse; a n d 
as soon as he said that be put the pap-r down and all 
bell broke lcose They began to shoot us, lub ns, 
and gas us- Ten people died while 68 we's w-und^d 
and we don't know how many get burr in all Lr -sally 
was bell cn that field. I ran back with rhe res r of 
them, and I go 7 mad 1 could see rhe :cps r l-rp 
shooting away with their guns. Ar first 1 thought they 
were blanks 1 really did. I could smell th, c gun- 
powder. I’ll never forget it And then I began 7 o 
see people fall I saw a boy run by, and his fo? 7 was 
bleeding Then it dawned on me: they were s h : c - r r. g 

real bullets This was fcr keeps They didn'r step 
shooting and killing till an hour and a half later 
They were chasing people and picking people up 

It was about a week later that I was picked up by 
the police, and this time I really got the treatment 
I went in and was held i neemmume ado for four day- 
and nights Every 2A hours they move you (they don't 
need to book you), and all the time you’re being ques- 
tioned My wife didn’t know where I was at; nobody 
knew 1 just disappeared. They picked me up on 95th 
Street at Torrence I was going over to a meeting 
at the Burnside Steel Foundry, where I was organizing 
at the time » I never got there. Later my lawyers get 
a writ cf habeas corpus and produced the body, which 
was me, and we were put cut on $50,000 bond 

We were charged with conspiracy to ccmmi 7 an il- 
legal act They did it then, they’ll do ir next, year, 
they 11 do it any time The police will react rhe 
same way, and mayors of Chi cage will react the same 
way I haven’t seen it change from the Hayma-ke 7 days 
to the 1968 National Democratic Convent ion, when 7 he 
police are faced wirh a plain group of citizen^ an< j 
are stirred up by r h e newspapers and foolish propaganda. 

You knew these things happen, and yea’ll have tc 
be prepared to face them We were ready to do 7 hese 
things We stood up and we organized the steel work- 
ers all over the country. Some people ask, "Was ir 
worth it " Of course it was worth it. We get a -on- 
tract at Republic SteeL. --30-- 
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ETHIOPIAN STUDENTS STAGE THREE-DAY WASHINGTON 
PROTEST AGAINST MILITARIST REGIME'S REPRESSION 

WASHINGTON, D C [LNS) — Prctec t ed with paper 
masks marked "Death to Fascism," one hundred Ethio- 
pian students carried out a marathon, 7 2- hour 
continuous picket line .. r „ _ oe ; mg the recent wave 
e: political murder carried out by the D'.q> 

Erhi pias ruling military junta 

Ihe piciest war organized by the Ethiopian 
Smaents' Union m North America ^ ESUNA), a member 
oi r he World-Wide Federation of Ethiopian Students 
organization, and was staged near the Ethiopian 
Embassy here; starting April 13. 

The junta, under the leadership cf Colonel 
Mtfigibt u Haile Mariam, uctor in an intra-military 
shoe t-cut early in February, has launched attacks 
against opposition pcli T ical organizations — parti- 
cularly the Ethiopian Pecple's Revolutionary Party 
l EPRP), worker and peasant organizers, and students 

ESUNA believes tha T at. least 4,500 progressives 
have been executed ' n Tha last two Vionzhs alone. 

In i" t nr. months, the fcllowing incidents have 
o t-ur red: 

^Soldiers spraved ma hins-gun tire into students 
a-e*-mbifd at a unmet- i r y meeting; 

* Hyenas- -A f r i : a ’ s wild dog-like scavengers — 
uncovered the bodies ~f mc.'e than sixty young men 
and w c men in a ditch near rhe capital, Addis Ababa; 

* The British Marches* ef Guardian recorded the 
;asp of student Endrias, alternately plunged into hot 
oil and ice wacer until he died; 

* At the end ot February, 25 workers were beaten 
c: death by an Is r aei i - r r ained terror squad, the 
"Flame Brigade " 

Between February 26 and March 5 alone, 500 
political prisoners wer= murdered. Eyewitnesses 
saw a 5 people, trussed likt pigs going to market 
an. !' L c o ted by tore -re, rammed into trucks chat. 

B ped through the c apmao, shouting that r hey were 
going to be killed S.m- managed to get untied, 
and ^ne escaped to safe:> 

According tc ESUNA, at lease 20,000 people are 
be mg held as politiial prisoners 

M_i i L lg t ist Rule 

The present situation m Ethiopia developed 
out of massive dissatisfaction and protests over 
the absolute monarchy in February, 1974, when 
Empercr Haile Selassie, after fifty years of 
personal despotism, not only refused to organize 
> c i i e during a famine in which half a million 
people died, but also acted to prevent knowledge 
r He crisis from reaching the world. 

Late in 19?4 the military seized power. Groups 
w i r h i n the military have been fighting for control 
s i n c e then 

Today, the dominant Mengistu faction has con- 
tused the situation for foreign observers by 
rg;img itself progressive Identifying itself as 
"Mar xi 1 - 1 -Leninist , " the ruling junta has published 
qo . rat tons from Chairman Mac T sarong in its news— 
papers, ^nd has with the U-S c on a number 

l issues 

Mengistu is aided in his effort to rule the 
T“'7 _ 'T LIBERATION News Service 


country — and to appear progressive by the All- 
Ethiopia Socialist Movement," a group of returned 
students and intellectuals who support the mili- 
tary while professing a socialist ideology 

Yet in his "Declaration of Economic Policy of 
Socialist Ethiopia," Mengistu openly appeals for 
the "participation of private capital, both foreign 
and domestic " He pledges to furnish investment 
opportunities where individuals [canj productively 
employ their capital " 

"Indeed," Mengistu concludes, "foreign private 
investment will be given ample opportunity in 
many areas cf economic activity and will be 
assured fair and adequate returns." However, in a 
country that, has 90 per cent illiteracy, high 
rates of disease and malnutrition, and the feudal 
monarchy only recently overthrown, the policies 
described by Mengistu would mean further delay in 
instituting a government responsive to the needs 
of the nation’s people. 

^P RP Program 

The main force opposing the Derg is the Eth- 
iopian People's Revolutionary Party. Organized in 
secrecy in 1972, by 1975 the Party had mounted a 
massive May-Day turnout and had openly declared its 
existence 

The basic EPRP program is to end landlord con- 
trol in the countryside; protect the rights cf work- 
ing people in the cities; remove all foreign influence 
from the country; change the old feudal culture to 
bring about equality between men and women; estab- 
lish a democratic, progressive government, that would 
furnish health care and education for the mainly 
rural population; and implement self-determination 
for the Eritrean people. 

Eritrea, a former Italian colony incorporated 
into Ethiopia in 1952, harbors Africa's lengesr 
running armed liberation struggle — now nearing 
success. It is a focus of international interest 
o-. jiuse with full independence, Eritrea will be in 
a position tc control the oil route at the southern 
end of the Red Sea, which, links the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean to the Suez Canal 

The Derg has struck back savagely at the poli- 
tical threat posed by the EPRP program, It does 
not intend to solve the Eritrean question on the 
bases of self-determination, and is frightened by 
the idea cf independent peasant associations The 
junta has also shown that it will not tolerate a 
genuine workers' movement that would raise 
wages and win better working conditions 

The EPRP is fighting back against the Derg 
terror and for its own program. A liberated zone 
exists in the north of the country and the EPRP T s 
Ethiopian People's Liberation Army , with ether 
progressive forces, is employing guerilla tactics 
against Mengistu 's U . S , -furnished armament. 

The size of Ethiopia — greater than Texas and 
California combined even without Eritrea — will be 
favorable to the struggle, as will the existence 
of many national minorities, which make up nearly 
half the population, and are organizing to resist 
the Derg's oppression. 

The Derg's problem can be illustrated by an 
incident that took place last year in the scuth- 
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Native American couple fights for custody 

OF GRANDCHILDREN IN OREGON 

NEW YORK (LNS) --A Native American couple of the 
Standing Rouk Sioux tribe is currently fighting in 
Ottgon courts for the right to adopt their six 
gi and ■ h i Idren , 

William and Ethel Greybull are appealing the 
-.obit's dismissal of their adoption petition 
ih.e\ ne also suing the State and the Adoption Unit 
On c. tor of the Oregon Department of Human Re sou r- 
v u ^ on vharges of racial discrimination and denial 
ct their civil rights m refusing to consider the 
put 1 tion 

The Greybull's fight began in April, 1975 when 
<01 Oregon circuit court ordered the permanent ter- 
mination of the parent-child relationship between 
Dei. mo and Patricia Greybull and their six children, 
ages three to nine, on grounds 01 neglect 

Delano’s parents, William and Ethel Greybull, 
and their counsel were present at the trial, where 
the> asked the court to place their grandchildren 
with them. Testifying in their behalf were the 
Chier of the U.S. Indian Health Service's Mental 
Health Division and two other leading child psy- 
vhiatnsts. All recommended that the Greybull 
children be placed with their grandparents who 
L.;uid provide them with a stable and healthy envi- 
ronment of their own culture They also testified 
that the children should -maintain contact with their 
parents, which would be possible if they were placed 
with their grandparents. 

Yet, a week later, the court committed the six 
children to the State of Oregon for adoptive place- 
ment, ignoring the grandparents' petition 

Patricia Greybull, the mother of the children, 
appealed the circuit court decision the following 
month. She maintained, with the support of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, that her children 
should have been placed m the custody of Lheir 
grandparents. The Court of Appeals upheld the cir- 
cuit court order, however, and suggested that if 
William and Ethel Greybull wished to have custody 
or. their six grandchildren, the proper procedure 
was adoption. 

In March of 1976, William and Ethel Greybull 
prepared to petition the Multnomah County Circuit 
Court *or adoption of their gr and _h lid r en Barbara 

Spencer, Adoption Unit Director of the Children's 
Services Division of the Oregon Human Resources 
Department requested that the grandparents delay 
their adoption petition to give the state a chance 
to study their eligibility as adoptive parents. 

Barbara Spencer told the Greybulls that her 
agency wanted to commission an adoptive home study. 
If it was favorable, she said, the state would 
automatically ask the court to place the children 
for adoption with William and Ethel Greybull. 

/.j the study strongly supported the grand- 

parent.-/ adoption petition, the State of Oregon re- 
jected its results and decided to place the child- 
ren in adoption away from the Greybull family, on 
the grounds that the children should not be in con- 
tact w_th their parents. 

Jn February and March of 1977, the State of 


Huge 9 


Oregon placed four of the Greybull children with 
a family in California and two with a family in 
the state of Washington 

The County Circuit Court dismissed the adop- 
tion petition of William and Ethel Greybull on 
the grounds that it could not consider petitions 
for adoption without the support from the S r ate 
of Oregon 

William and Ethel Greybull are currently ap- 
pealing the dismissal of their adoption petition 
to the Oregon Court ot Appeals, on the grounds 
that they were denied due process when they 
were refused a hearing 

Supported by the Standing Reck Sioux Tribe 
of North Dakota, the Blackieet Tribe of Montana, 
and the Association on American Indian Affairs 
(AAIA) , a national Indian advo:a:y organi 2 ation 

providing legal representation tor the Greybulls, 
William and Ethel Greybull are appealing to 
Governor Robert W- Straub oi Oregon to intervene 
and demand that they be granted a lair hearing on 
their plea 

Bertram Hirsh, one ot the Greybuli's attor- 
neys and an AAIA staff member, described the 
case as "another m a long chapter ot arbitrary 
and discriminatory state administrative an ^ judi- 
cial decisions afrecting the custody of Indian 
children, which unjustifiably deprive chem of 
their heritage and tear apart thrit rami lies " 

An investigation oi Injiari child welfare 
practices in Oregon, published earlier this year 
by two Indian people in Por r i.and ; revealed a 
widespread pattern oi discrimination against 
Indian parents and children 
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I V OVERKILLS 

NEW YORKCMother Jones/ LNS) -- A recent sur- 
vey of television programs concluded that a typ- 
ical child will witness the destruction of 13,000 
human beings on television by the time she or he 
reaches the age of 15 

The survey also notsd that there are an 
average of eight murders, beatings, rapes, mug- 
gings or robberies during each hour oi prime- 
time television, 
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"Perhaps Columbia University should appoint 
Kissinger to a post But n sc, they should at least 
be honest about it and appoint him to the Department 
of Death, or the Department zt Lies or the Depart- 
ment of Cynicism, or Hypocrisy For suh a depart- 
ment Mr. Kissinger has admirable qua ii 1 1 . at ions 11 

— Noam Chomsky, at a Coi.mbia University 
speak-out April 26 against Kissinger's possible 
appo in t men t t o a po litical s icn.e teaching posi- 
tion 
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^ AM BCD . AN RESIDENTS CELEBRATE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
01- LIBERATION 

NTs 't ORK ( L NS ■ - - I n b^.'. h New York and Washing- 
11 ^ ^ 1 *' lC 1 ,J P u i Kb me' Re -i dents in America 

v k ^ ^ .'rrA , a. ng w 1 1 t f v .end- t Cambodia, marked 
' L ‘ ,inn -' 'j v . : rhe April T, 1975 libera- 

4 n 1 r .jtr. die i. o - -j. p p _ r r ed L^n N.l dictatorship. 

1 ! . t- gt up 1 - r< pr -L-r/. a' ; t - addressed both 
<. 1 * 1 1 .i i. i. nt- .ib. tie-pt.- ' - I rhe momentous strug- 
E 1 * ' 1 r - I. v rv ..-u v. t e cpy -e en Cambodians died. 

;tl ' A ' 1 - P : .rrr,ed in J 9 7 0 , to. lowing Lon Nc.l's 

L -igiin-c i'r.r. c sil, a r. ok arid the L’ S. invasion 

At the Ni-v>. T ; k. .--vtnt, a’’ ended by about 350 
T 1' *-» (j L K A;n - p kt .- w .„m j r. Ph . b a i Dhtng stressed 

' M ‘ • r ^ t ur, el i . r ' ~ g . ng on in Cam- 

1 ■ ‘ : • 1 * 'w j bandied la. ui d ; t r.o w b a ^ K in s e r - 

- *- • r t; e r. <_ ti.j r e - r t Ms year is not only 

" 1 ■ * 1 • ■ 1 11 1 bu r I id r. (: r i (I t-d a i 50 , 000 ton surplus , 

l ' ! • r illy n nmen r i uned by the press in this 
1 ' ■ ’ ' , . ni r e than f i v •_ hundred highly [ rai ned 
( i.mr (I. ii- Tice ret-.jir.cd to the country in the past 
- < • r 1 ' L e i p with The ir . n - t r u t ion e I 1 o r t 

T ' ’ Mote 0 n i. e i s i t > student (. h i . C a n T o r a 
1 ; •- iddr . --ed the New Yc r k gathering Her brother 
«■ a - w w led in the May a , ! 9 7 0 N a ' l o n a 1 ( > u a r d 

> ' ' < k . n - t u d e r. t p : ' - t i r, g the Cambodian i n - 

1 ur Ken' '-'tuh - ' uden r - were killed, and 
r w • 'lif " f id-.-r,' s m rc k . I ud at Ja, kson State 
i •< M ; - s . - - . p p i a lew day.- 1 a-i 

’ ’ t i b : u r two weeks 1 w . i l go b a .. k to Kent 
s' >:i," .-aid "I w.il take with me the 

: lag >.l K.inipu hea ( l 1 1 1 Cdiiib^d .dos ' name for their 

i > a s y tub M a I u t <- ; i d i r i t y with the 

K .mpaj In. people " 

High.ights i rhe New V. a r program were dances 
by r lu It an ian students, sprigs by Errtreans and 
i .,.p.n groups, and t tic .- teerung ct the Cambodian 
m .' ie A H t. t : i. Peop le, j. tudhy iritried during the 
l .- T Weeks .1 the liberation war 

In Wa-hingt.n, before an audience of 150, 
i. K K Am members staged a cultural show representing 

• h* i'xp..;ts ot People's National Liberation Army 
l.t cs A new slide s Tu w demonstrated the country's 
■ h.t.-emen r s, including i 500-ton ship that has 
been b: lit entirely from t rattened U S oil drums, 

. n ,j . rdan e with Cambodia's self-reliance policy, 

An American speaktr at the Washington celebra- 
t i . T . j-gted against re. ent claims, first publicized 
in -he hod-is’ I : s r , that the revolutionary 
g. etnment has killed hundreds of thousands of 
pc. p ; i He pointed out that the Readers' Digest's 
_ b ; i . t . v it y is questionable, stn:e it subsidized 
Re \ t ; c nd jun Myung Moon ter ten years, and that 
it- M0-page account does not acknowledge the drop- 
ping t a single American bomb, although more than 
^00.000 t ns were hurled against the country during 

* t ■ . War 

"Iht- ieal target ct these TlTts ’ Digest 
-,ims is us -- to get us to give up, to stop ques- 
> .n.-.g, to stop organizing and let Washington run 

js it sees fit," r he speaker concluded. 
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MILWAUKEE DEFENSE COMMITTEE BACKS 
BLACK PUERTO RICAN WOMAN CHARGED WITH ASSAULT 


NEW YORK (LNS ) — An important case combining 
women's issues with those of third world oppression 
is gaining attention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
Maria Rivera, a young black Puerto Rican, 
is scheduled tc come to trial May 18 Rivera is 
charged with assaulting a police officer with 
intent to do bodily harm 


The circumstances leading to the charges, as 
described by Lucy Feinberg Elias of the Maria 
Rivera Defense Committee, are as follows: "On 

August 27, 1976 Milwaukee police officers barged 
into the house of Maria Rivera in search of her 
bovfriend who was accused in a stabbing case 


"When they did not find him, they proceeded 
to interrogate Maria and to physically abuse her 
When she continued to pretest that she had no in- 
formation concerning her boyfriend's whereabouts, 
. Detective Dennis Peters pulled her down the 
btairs twi.e, grabbed her around the nei k and de- 
clared she was under arrest 


"Maria struggled to get free and to defend 
herself. Six police officers pulled her to a 
paddy wagon, sat on her, ki.ked her, and handcuffed 


Rivera was arresced that night and charged 
with obstruction of justice and assaulting a 
police officer But the charges were quickly 
dropped after she explained how the detective had 
attacked her It was only after her mother wrote 
the Police and Fire Commissioners concerning the 
matter that Rivera was arrested and charged again 
for the incident 

A defense committee cn Maria Rivera's behalf 
has been meeting since December, and includes 
representatives from a number of third world and 
women's organizations -- among them the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party, NOW, the Milwaukee 
Women's Union, the Puerto Rican Solidarity Com- 
mittee, and the Latin American Union for Civil 
Rights 

— 30 — 

Thanks to Amazon: A Midwest Journal for Women 

f or- this i nfc ma : ion 

UNIONISTS INFILTRATE BANK’S ANNUAL MEETING, 
DENOUNCE ITS TIES WITH J P. STEVENS 


NEW YORK ( LNS ) --Labor representatives turned up 
April 22 inside the annual meeting of Manufacturers 
Hanover Corp in New York City for what they termed 
"the first public exposure of the intimate links 
that certain New York-based financial institutions 
have with J P Stevens " The Amalgamated Clothing 
and Textile Workers Union has been fighting to 
organize workers at the violently anti-union company' 
85 plants Manufacturers, a bank holding company, 
has $29 million in loans outstanding to Stevens, the 
union says. Steven’s chairman and one of its direc- 
tors have been nominated to Manufacturers' board 

"Manufacturers manages $15 million of (my) 
union’s pension account," one labor representative 
told the meeting "We're a substantial client of 
Manufacturers and we're upset (with its ties to 
Stevens ) - " — 30 — 
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U\Y informant recalls sexpionage AND SPYING 
ON GAY liberation 


" YORK U XSU-uovernment agencies have not been 
■ to the serious intentions of the gay libera- 
movement, much Less to the usefulness of infor- 
mation on individuals’ sexual inclinations This 
into test lias been demonstrated recently by disclo- 
sures ol J. Edgar Hoover’s personal files, informa- 
tion obtained on FBI spring on the women’s movement, 
ibe 1 no documents that the Gay Activist Alliance 
in New York City has managed to squeeze from the 
'bl,aa. • - •% b\ the testimony of a disillusioned gay 
1 m oimant — Car 1 Robert Merritt, Jr. 


Merritt’s story is told in detail in a two 
1' ait article by Sasha Gregor-Lewis published in the 
February c3 and March 9 issues of The Advocate 3 a 
n ci 1 1 o fid .l i y distributed gay newspaper 


The FBI, C I A , IRS, lo_al police departments and 
a ru st oil other agencies worked against the anti- 
war and other progressive movements of the early 70’s 
Mill help r rom civilian informants. Merritt was 
among tins team ol helpers, and the story of how 
be .ate to be there echoes Lhose of a number of 
otbec mi.rmants whose stories have become known 


"Prior to September, 1970," Gregor-Lewis writes 
"Merritt was a private citizen, a high school drop- 
:.ai ..a-oiiied by hi= draft board as 4-f , trying to 
make it c-n the big city He had left his home in 
L’cot Virginia m i963 to get away from his alcoholic 
mother and was w^r icing as a cashier at Southern 
Drug Company < m D C ; People who remember him 
t h = 1 1 describe him as a loner 


"He had written tiiree bad checks m June 
t mailing S223 to pay his way for a visit home to 
bin ailcng mother," 

In September, 19 70 , an undercover cop with 
the Washington D C police department caught up with 
26-. ear-old Merritt — not to arrest him for the bad 
.n c .k= but to use the check incident to help convince 
Merritt t- provide "information about the street 
s_ene, crime, drug traffic," as Merritt recalls it 

A few months after this initiation as an 
interment, Merritt was introduced to an agent of the 
A 1 - o h o i Tobacco and Firearms Department (AT F ) of 
the C S Treasury, who pressed Merritt for informa- 
c^n "It became apparent to me," Merritt recalls, 
"that he Aar more interested in political intelli- 
gence than in contraband " 

One project the AFT agent sent him on was to 
i i'i l a l r a t a a gay commune on S Street and to try 
to ifimic residents to make bombs and molotov 

o o_ k c a i .is 


Merritt's first big promotion — to full-time 
interment — came in April, ±971 His first assign- 
ments f.otuoed on the May Day civil disobedience de- 
monstration against tne war in Vietnam One project 
assigned lo him was "to try to establish an 

intimate relationship with Jack Davis," a May Day 
organize -r. Merritt was aioC given mstructionc to 
help disrupt the demonstration and discredit parti- 
cipants and leaders, and to help create racial 
ci -.sens . >n 

"Ihey wanted to prevent groups from getting 
togtthci They told me, during May Day, to call 

a ujc.k gr uUp and say 1 wa.= one of the May Day 

u~7T ' : : ’ " LIBERATION News Service 


organizers and that black people weren’t wanted at 
the demonstration " 


Infiltrating the Gay Community 

After May Day, the D 0 C, police began to 
make more extensive use of Merritt’s special quali- 
fications as a homosexual, as part of their crash 
course on gays and gay liberation. "They were 
very disturbed," Merritt recalls, "about the fact 
that gay people weren’t stereotyped any more. 

They were very mad about it. They said they 
couldn’t recognize them any more." 

Merritt says they developed an interest in 
gay publications and asked him "where they could 
buy a dictionary to learn gay words." Between 
May and October, 1971, Merritt was assigned to 
get on mailing lists (he got on over 100, using 
a woman’s name for women’s organizations) and collect 
gay and feminist publications such as Off Out* 

Backs , The Fur-ves 3 The Advocate The Breadbox , 

He was also put to work stealing petitions, mailing 
lists and mail, and attending, recording and report- 
ing on meetings 

The Advocate reports that Merritt, when 
questioned, also recalled having "a little to do" 
with exacerbating the situation at The Lost and 
Found, a gay bar where racial discrimination was 
reported. Another assignment was to provide in- 
formation on gay households, including diagrams 
of the houses and who slept in which room. 

According to the Advocate , Merritt asserts 
’’that police, out to disrupt gay organizations, 
selectively used information about illegal or 
’ immoral 1 activities either to discredit communes 
and gay-owned businesses with the landlords so they 
would be evicted: . , or to harass special targets 

by making speedy arrests," 

Locally-ga thered information was also fed to 
the FBI and other agencies. A 1975 D.C. police 
report reveals that the city Intelligence Division 
accepted $150,000 from the Army to finance its 
information program. The FBI and others, in turn, 
also used information on illegal and so-called 
"immoral" activities for selective law enforcement 
against political enemies. 

Collecting "Gay Dirt" for the FBI 

For reasons that can only be speculated upon, 
Merritt was dropped from the police payroll in 
October, 1971 But he was told by his former 
"control" m the police department to "call the 
bureau" (FBI) only a few days later. 

The initial terms of Merritt’s new employment 
with the FBI (he kept a part-time job as a cover) 
were $75 a week plus expenses, with more promised 
if his information led to the apprehension of FBI 
fugitives In his initial interview, in a station 
wagon with two agents, he recalls, " they asked for 
details on my homosexual role and my preferences 
in male individuals- It was embarrassing to me, 
but they wouldn’t tell me why they were asking. 

They asked if I liked to be active or passive. 

They asked for all the details." 


The agents then asked for a 
people who are gay s Merritt told 
"The first person I named was J. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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V ■ ’ <• v.it d ■ . be ;n>u,'cd " 

1 !n Biie.iU temi .red r . 'crested A n "gay dm" 
P ' ^ ‘jns and pr^m.ncn* persons the whole 

'm lit o i me d for them - wh**h lasted until 
L - Ihe l- B i he -ay-, was patticulaily 

r * : <■ » ■ d m vl r. i uiTio : .: he had heard about 
P*- P *• - 7 regarded as "radica. , ommunxSt symp- 

-- am:ng them Senators Eagles ton, 

Humph:.- \ Kenned). Math, a:, McGccrn, Metcalf, 

• K ^ . iioxsTure, kxbi.ctt, and Symington; and 
Kt p. v • . r-t a' . ves Abcug, Bxaggi, Chisholm, Con- 
x lh uuiH: Donahue, Dr.r.an, Edwards and 

T .1 lx I t . . \ 

Itu IBi corked h-xffi repeatedly, he says, "if 
I ^ cu » d buy (a.iegedry i : Ov r rnunat mg photc- 
g : q h - v.i Congre — man Fount; ^y" (the head of 
’he l\a-t mgton, D C Homan Rights Commission, 

>du h-.> J n’ i.duad a federal gay rights bill in 
i : ng ; t : s ) , the ma>cr and a former police chief's 
- r " T he>- -a.d there were phetes of these 
p--p. -n psipsgtaphi h : e x oa 1 poses They 

diced T . ^ pay any p* 1 e t _ r them " 

The e k.nd: at "t.db.ts" used for political 
t'xi^ini.i, a re iep:t r ed t . have been a favored 
■ c*> _ f information w.’h J Edgar Hoover 

- : s s • a i de.ade: As T r .nk Church * s Select 

senate Comm. t tee :n Dcrae . Intelligence Ac* 
e: reported, "the Bureau assembled in- 
ti Tcxt.c i . u : own v r * ' x . and on political 
t gore-. .1 be . ,evcd m.ghr mtiuen^e public at - 
J • r : ; C „ ng r e s r i on a i uppo r t " 

Bv . .tier: it= interest .n b I a c kma 1 1 material, 
mu i B. ai:a put Me it x ’ i to work on sexpionage 
pu ; : : i a e k x. ng Mcir.tr aga^n to try to 
e: T *:Di.r.h a relationship with Jack Davis, whom 
*hc> :U:pe.ted ~t btx.'g a Weather Underground 
;uii.path.:ei They a i f . * f J r c por t s he made 
_r. ga> r ight : dvixuLis :U.h as tne June, 1972 
Ci a v ii.de Week i n D C 

And the Bureau had M err no tiling reports 
ui the Inst.tute t-r P o i . y Studies (IPS), a 
p r c g r c . s . v c think ^nk where the D C pcixce 
h_.d p:uvicu=.-.y sent Me r : tt 

Bu' afre r a brief rime covering IPS for 
T be Bureau, the aaic .ays, Merritt real- 

ised that they were "no better than the police 
He , jntessed hxS .nformant sra T uS ro Institute 
: 1 t u. oh, who pur him n t c u v h with a lawyer 
He- reported to h.s a":;r:y an almost daily 
b a s x. : , about hi; corta.ti ^xth the FBI and police. 
The attorney s memo : a': da cf cneie _ aJj.c add 
' u ru t ant . a i ued.b.i.. ty Merritt's story" 

They are aiu par* cf ’he lnsr.tue s suit 
aga.nc’ the geernm-r r, fer which Merritt is a 
d.ef IPS w . t r, s : * 

Merritt say: that ne was haia::ed by the 
ju , . . (- department, wh.ch wan*ed information from 
Turn, whiie he wa: .niititiitig fer the FBI He 
e * p i a . n that he rt.M :c break away for some 
r .me before he was unai.y dropped by the Bur- 
eau . n June, 1972 Bu: t ht i.ne that he was 

neip.r.g tu :top tne : p r e c d of communism, he 
. OJ ‘, wa: an- th*rg that kept h .m in their pay „ 

"They ;a*d that the gays were becoming a 
~P AC |;TT FlBERATloiTNEWS SERVICE 


large and powerful momveinen* , that, gay liberation 
was a Common as* conspiracy like the civil rights 
moiemen- *n the South, with the Communists trying 
to create turmiCil and resolution," 

Another persuasion was his i970 bad checks 
rap, and he had also committed at least one il- 
legal act whue working as an informant. 

Meanwhile, as with other informers, Merritt 
wa: regarded With contempt by the agencies that 
manipulated him A government official described 
h^m last year a: mereiy a "scavenger, a garbage 
collector " And they even threatened his i.fe, 

Merritt says 

The di = •- 1 lus xoned gay informant went publ ic 
with his story m i973 because, he says, "i thought 
it wa: the cn.y way to save my life, to get the 
media .n on the story " That way, the gen rrnneru. 
"would be afraid to do anything to me because 
everyone would know who did it " 

Mer rut's story -- undocumented at char r .me 
by the police and FBI files tha* have since come 
cut -* was pxeked up then by the Washirgtov P: s * , 
the Washing* S+ar and the Wall Street J ;uxna.l 
All focused on hrs sur v ei 1 lancer of the Institute for 
Pcucy Studies But Merritt's spying on gays, he 
says, was "as important to the police and FBI" as 
wa: the institute "No one ever asked me about 
what I did to ^he gay community 
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ETHIOPA STORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 

eastern province of Harrar, when m.i.tary representa 
T.ives appeared to speak at a meeting Before they 
coutd beg n, a peasant, handed them a note order„ng the 
tc disarm their troops on the spot - or suffer the con 
sequences The Derg troops and officers complied, 
whereupon T he peasants drew out EPRP flags from under 
their ciothes to demonstrate their political alle- 
giance 

EPRP supporters, despite the great danger, aJ so 
paint the emblem of the party at stra r egic points .re- 
side the capital tc- assert its continuing presence 

U S Ini lienee ip Ethiopia Waning 

Since i952, che US, has been Ethiopia’s 
dominant ally, supplying over half a billion dollars 
in aid However, since 197c, tensions between 
the U S and Ethiopia have encouraged the Soviet 
Union to attempt to increase its influence in the 
strategic area, which controls the Sital, Suez- 
Canai-Red Sea oil route 

Me.ngistu has appealed to botu Cuba and the 
Soviet Union tor assistance to replace US aid 
which the Carter Administ r ation is reportedly holdldg 
back in the hope of influencing the junta 

The U-S continues to lose influence in. the 
area, despite such mane overs as the assignment of 
a top-flight "counter-insurgency" warner, Ambassa- 
dor G McMurtrie Godley , to Ethiopia Godley 
directed the bombing of Laos and the arming of 
the Lebanese right-wing Falangist movement 

Another country with interests in the area 
is Israel, which militarily occupies two small islands 
at the mouth of the Red Sea In addition, Israel 

(CONTINUED ON INSIDE OF COVER) 
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T Jf R i GriT . On April 17, 19 75, the Cambodian TOP LEFT- Drawing of Gary Tyler® 

liberation forces s u . . ^ed^d m throwing out the 
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